met the Dutch and although outnumbered heavily thought
it became his honour to fight* He thoroughly despised his
enemies because he had beaten them for Cromwell Besides,
his courage was of that obvious sort which is closely related
to folly. Through two long summer days he shot it out with
a greatly superior force, stubbornly refusing in the exalta-
tion of his pugnacious instincts to consider for a moment
the terrible loss of life and ships which he was causing. On
the third day Rupert arrived, so the slaughter was able to
continue. The rivals, quite " punch drunk," fought each
other to a standstill. At last, their ammunition exhausted,
the surviving ships drew reluctantly apart, but the English
suffered additional losses by running into shoals in the be-
lief that their enemies were pursuing them.

In both belligerent countries the shambles was celebrated
as a triumph, but there was little heart in the rejoicings, for
each knew how badly it had been battered. Charles, who
had listened to the distant thunder of the guns from White-
hall, was disappointed by the unintelligent bravery his
commander had displayed. Others took their cue from him
and openly criticized the GeneraPs conduct. Their discus-
sions of this point were almost as free as the talk of his
Majesty's momentary coolness toward Lady Castlemaine.

Secure in six years of the King's favour, the Countess had
taken to overstepping the bounds of his good nature* He
had frequently interfered to protect their children from
her violent outbursts of temper. He had showed annoyance
at her repeated, inconvenient requests for money or places.
But when he really made his displeasure felt, he chose the
most unlikely reason. Barbara had been rude to Queen
Catherine, and all those who remembered how the mistress
had been placed in a position to insult the wife, were openly
amazed that Charles resented it. But resent it he did, and
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